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malice or caprice, and before an understanding of the
necessity of natural sequences had begun to found
the growing presumption that most of the ills men
suffer from are the inevitable result of that same con-
stitution of the visible world to which we owe also
the conditions of our life and welfare. If we are to
receive good from it we must also be prepared to
receive evil; it gives and it takes away, it quickens
and it slays. Much that in Christ's day was held
as sin is now seen to be necessary limitation. The
realm of freedom has been so narrowed, and
that of determinism so extended, that the attempt
to explain all evil and suffering as the fruit of sin
is no longer tolerable.

Hence it was that Jesuit theologians were forced to
devise their hypothesis of the "State of Pure Nature''
in order to save the language (though not the sub-
stance) of Augustine's narrower teaching. The world's
sorrow, they say, is indeed the result of sin, but in
the sense that sin (of Adam) has been punished
by a lapse from supernatural to merely natural
conditions. The world is naturally as miserable
as we behold it now; but God had supernaturally
lifted man out of his natural misery to a life of grace
and bliss which he had forfeited by sin, so that now
his natural condition is also a penal condition. This
is to admit all that pessimism asks, and all that
reflection or experience teaches us, sc. that "man
that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live
and is full of misery " ; that life of itself} and quite
apart from sin, is very evil.

Another fruit of this same reflection on the incur-
able evil of life has been a complete abandonment of